Concern Over Cigarette Ingredients Is Disingenuous - 
the Real Goal of Anti-Tobacco Groups Is Prohibition 


Using scare tactics and inflammatory examples, a recent segment of the television 
program "Day One" questioned the safety of ingredients added to tobacco during the cigarette 
manufacturing process. It went as far as to allege, with absolutely no supporting evidence, that 
cigarette ingredients are so toxic that they would not be allowed in landfills under federal 
environmental rules. 


The real facts are this. The federal government has had access to cigarette ingredient 
information for over a decade, and it has been authorized to study and report to Congress on any 
healthi risks that such ingredients pose to smokers: Yet, it has never once sounded any alarms: 
The "Day One" program suggests irresponsibility on the government’s part. However, former 
HHS Secretary, Louis Sullivan, testifying before Congress on this issue, flatly dismissed 
ingredients as a concern. 

Moreover, the vast majority of ingredients have been approved for use in foods, and all 
the ingredients have been approval by a govemmentally affiliated or recognized organization. 
And, they serve a necessary function. The use of ingredients to aid in tobacco processing, retain 
moisture, add flavor and/or aroma has been a common practice in the United States since 
colonial times. 

Since there is no basis for concern over cigarette ingredients, as explained below, why 
all the attention? The recent and disingenuous focus on cigarette ingredients is nothing but a 
distraction' from the real goal of anti-tobacco groups, which is prohibition. It defies credibility 
that antinobacco advocates simply want to ensure the "safety " of cigarette ingredients when their 
long-standing and consistent position is that cigarettes can never be tirade "safe" or even "safer." 
Rather, their aim is to subject cigarettes to such punitive and overreaching regulation that de 
faao prohibition is achieved. 

1. The U.S . Government Has Had Access to Information About 

Cigarette Ingredients for Over Ten Years. 

• A 1984 law requires that all ingredients and flavorings added to tobacco in the 
manufacture of cigarettes be disclosed annually to HHS. This law expressly 
provides for the confidential treatment of cigarette ingredients because such 
information constitutes important trade secrets. This is consistent with die 
treatment of other products: for example, flavorings and fragrances -- which 
account for the vast majority of cigarette ingredients— are exempt from 
disclosure on food and cosmetic products. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/xxxjOOOO 
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• In compliance with the law, the major cigarette companies have been providing 
HHS with an annual ingredients list since 1986. Not only that - the industry has 
voluntarily provided HHS with information about ingredients as early as I979i 

• HHS currently has the authority to review the health effects of cigarette 
ingredients and report to Congress on any health risks to smokers. Rep. Mike 
Synar, who claimed credit for "hammering out" the language of this law, stressed 
that "[tjrade secret information will be protected but ingredient information will 
be available to Congress to review if it deems necessary." If the concern over 
ingredients is as alarming as "Day One" would have the public believe, why has 
HHS never reported to Congress or the public that it has determined that one or 
more cigarette ingredients pose health risks to smokers? 

• Even former HHS Secretary Louis Sullivan, a vocal critic of tobacco and the 
industry, once told a Senate Committee that cigarette ingredients are of 
"peripheral" concern with respect to smoking and health. In his view, additional 
regulation of cigarette ingredients was (and presumably is) unnecessary. 

2. Ingredients Used in Cigarettes Have Been Approved for Human 

Consumption by a U.S . or Foreign Government Agency. 


Over 90% of ingredients used by the major cigarette companies in cigarettes 
manufactured in the United States are commonly used in foods: they either have 
been approved by the Food and Drug Administration ("FDA") as food additives, 
or they are included on lists of substances "generally recognized as safe" 
("GRAS") maintained by the FDA or the Flavor Extract Manufacturers 
Association ("FEMA"). 

Additionally , governmental bodies or affiliated organizations in other countries, 
such as Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland and the Council 
of Europe, have evaluated the ingredients used in cigarettes, and have come up 
with accepted lists of ingredients (<e.g f , the Hunter-Froggatt list in the U.K.) 

In short, all of the ingredients used by the major American cigarette 
manufacturers also can be found on one or more of these accepted lists, or have 
been otherwise approved by a federal agency, such as the EPA or the BATF. 

Moreover, most ingredients are used in extremely small amounts. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/xxxjOOOO 
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3. Similarly, Concern Regarding the Particular Ingredients 

Identified by "Day One" Is Also Unwarranted Based on the 
Scientific Evidence. 

• Day One, in identifying particular ingredients as raising concerns, relied on a list 
that HHS created in response to a congressional request for a list of cigarette 
ingredients that are not approved for use in foods. The agency, however, has 
never expressed particular concerns with these ingredients. 

• "Day One" unjustifiably criticized HHS for not focusing on nicotine sulfate and 1 
tobacco extracts - apparently because these ingredients were the subject of last 
week’s segment falsely accusing cigarette companies of adding nicotine to their 
products. 

- Tobacco extracts, which are used as flavorings, emphatically are not used 
to artificially raise the nicotine levels in cigarettes. The fact' is that the 
nicotine contribution from tobacco extracts is negligible, and thus does not 
measurably change the levels of nicotine in the tobacco smoke. Tobacco 
extracts have a long and well-documented history of use in the 
manufacture of tobacco products. 

— Nicotine sulfate is used to denature alcohol (alcohol is used as a' solvent 
and carrier for flavors in the cigarette industry, as well 1 as in other 
industries), with the sole intent of making it nondrinkable for purposes of 
worker safety. It is BATF-registered for such use. This form of 
denatured alcohol, SDA-4, is the only one approved for tobacco 
processing and manufacturing by the BAIT, and the tobacco indiistry has 
been using for over 40 years with government approval. Its use does not 
measurably impact nicotine levels in the final product. 

4. Recent Proposals To Regulate Cigarette Ingredients Are Harsher 
Than Existing Regulations For Food. 


Recent congressional proposals would require public disclosure of all ingredients 
on cigarette packages, regardless of how small the quantity or how fully proven 
their safety. Such proposals fly in the face of one of the most basic principles of 
American law: the protection of trade secrets. 

By contrast, food labeling lkws, require only a common sense listing of 
ingredients. Flavorings and spices do not have to be described 
individually, and incidental additives, such as processing aids, do not have 
to be listed at all. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/xxxjOOOO 
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• Such proposals alto include punitive and draconian ingredient regulation 
provisions. They do not recognize the concept applicable to foods that many 
ingredients are generally recognized as safe ("GRAS") and, thus, do not need 
preapproval. 

• The "Day One” program suggests that tobacco products are given favored status, 
but no other food product, for example, has to report all of its ingredients to the 
government. Food product formulas are not disclosed and flavorings me not 
listed specifically. 

5. Additional Ingredient Regulation Has No Public Policy Benefits. 

• Greater public awareness is not a realistic goal. Cigarette packages already bear 
sizeable health warnings, and surveys show that more Americans know about die 
claimed risks of smoking than know the name of our first President. Are 
smokers any more likely to quit because of an incomprehensible list of 
ingredients? 

• Furthermore, consumers are used to reading food labels and thus would be 
overwhelmed by the kind of specificity recent bills would impose on cigarette 
packages. 

• Ironically, if Congress required the FDA or some other federal agency toapprove 
cigarette ingredients, the government would be officially endorsing certain brands 
of cigarettes while rejecting others. 


Anti-smoking advocates know that Congress will never again vote for prohibition, so they 
have cleverly crafted a back-door strategy to achieve this ultimate goal. Onerous and 
unparalleled ingredient regulation is simply one of the keys chosen by this group to open this 
door. 
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